the inventory of the Bozert shop. Did you then steal them from the
man?*

'No------'

'How did you get them?'

Cherny expected no reply, but Anna surprised him by saying:

'Paul Bozert gave them to me himself.*

'When?'

'Perhaps, ten years ago... .'

'That is untrue. Bozert's graded their pieces. Those marked "A"
were never repeated. The three are mentioned in the inventory of 1916,
not earlier.'

'Well, it may have been four or five years ago . . . How can I
remember dates? I am so tired.'

'How did you get them?'

She bit at the cucumber and said nothing.

'You asked for time,' said Cherny. 'You have had almost two
months. You will not have much more. You might have been shot
two months ago . . . Now I want you to tell me how you came to
possess those three things.'

'You have heard me.'

'I have heard a story.*

'There is nothing else to tell. Perhaps it is all a story, birth and life
and death, and food and clothes and jewellery------'

She tried to speak lightly, but Cherny saw her wince. He thought:
'What an actress . . . Life must have been a fairy tale to her,' and he
watched her intently. Anna stopped eating, the cucumber was back in
the dish, her hand had fallen limp by her side, there was no movement
about her at all, and yet Cherny realized that she was withdrawing
herself from him. 'You must not go to sleep yet,' he spoke fiercely,
'those things of Bozert's are of national importance. You may sleep
when you have told me,' and, even when speaking to her, he knew the
distance between them was widening. Anna no longer sat upright, her
back and shoulders sagged, her neck lolled a bit, her eyes stayed half-
open but they appeared vacant. Her lips remained a tight-drawn line.
Cherny stood up and leaned across the table. This brought him no
nearer to her. He said in a deep urgent voice:

'Bozert never gave them to you, did he?'

Slowly she shook her head. Her eyes battled with the heavy lids and
opened widely. They seemed to be asking questions from the fly-
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